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AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The ACLS Newsletter for December, 1960 (Volume XI, Number 10) 
announced that the Ford Foundation had made a grant of $2,500,000 to the 
ACLS for a five-year program to strengthen the teaching of American Studies 
in European universities. 


The ACLS has now appointed an Advisory Committee to assist in the 
implementation of the grant. This Advisory Committee consists of Merle 
Curti, the University of Wisconsin; John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College; 
Robert F. Goheen, Princeton University; Walter H. C. Laves, Indiana Uni- 
versity; J. Roland Pennock, Swarthmore College; Eugene V. Rostow, Yale 
University; Henry Nash Smith, University of California (Berkeley); and 
Robert E. Spiller, University of Pennsylvania (Chairman). 


It has been agreed that the program will concentrate upon the provision 
of fellowships to junior faculty members of European universities to enable 
them to further their specialization in some branch of American Studies 
through a one- or two-year period of study and research in the United States. 
A second area of activity will be the provision of initial financial assistance 
to selected European universities interested in establishing chairs or other types 
of permanent teaching positions devoted to the teaching of American Studies. 
It is assumed that the majority of such teaching positions will be filled by 
European scholars. 

Fellowships under the program will be initially available for the academic 
year 1962-63, with announcement of the competition for such fellowships 
expected this coming August or September. 
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THE SECOND CORNING CONFERENCE 
Tuomas P. Brockway 


A three-day conference on “The Individual in Modern Society” was held 
at Corning, New York, under the joint sponsorship of the Corning Glass 
Works and the American Council of Learned Societies on May 18-20. 
Precedent for the conference was established ten years ago, on the occasion 
of Corning’s one-hundredth anniversary, when the Corporation and the 
Council were joint hosts to a similar gathering. 


As might be predicted from the dual sponsorship, the communities of 
business and scholarship were well represented at the conference; but any 
tendency to bi-polarity was effectively checked by a generous admixture of 
distinguished visitors from Canada, Latin America, Australia, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, and a score of Americans who had neither met a payroll nor 
coined a footnote. 


The conference was unusual not only in its sponsorship and composition 
but in its suppression of speeches in favor of round-table discussions. Keenly 
aware of the smothering effect of excessive speech-making, the joint ACLS- 
Corning planning committee decided to substitute background papers for 
speeches and then scheduled a single keynote address, one evening panel, and 
three discussion sessions of approximately three hours each. 


Six background papers dealing with aspects of the general theme in 
contrasting social contexts were commissioned eight months ago and dis- 
tributed to the participants before they foregathered at Corning. The papers 
on “Work” were written by Roger Blough, Chairman of the Board of U. S. 
Steel, and Julian Hochfeld, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Warsaw; those on “Leisure” by August Heckscher, Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and Raymond Aron, writer and professor at the Sorbonne; 
those on “Education” by McGeorge Bundy, educator, now Special Assistant 
to the President, and Kenneth O. Diké, principal of University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 


Upon arrival at Corning by car or plane Thursday afternoon, May 18, 
the participants met at the Corning Glass Center and were warmly welcomed 
by Arthur A. Houghton, President of Steuben Glass, on behalf of Corning. 
Frederick Burkhardt then added a welcome from the ACLS and spoke on the 
rationale and procedures of the conference. That evening at a meeting open 
to the community of Corning the keynote address on the theme of the 
conference was given by Dr. Charles H. Malik, Lebanese diplomat and 


philosopher. 

Friday morning at 9:15 discussion began at five round tables located 
on various floors of the Corning research and administrative buildings. By 
design each discussion group of twenty reproduced the heterogeneous pattern 
of the conference as a whole, each having several foreigners, business men, 
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and educators, as well as one or more writers, foundation executives, 
psychiatrists, labor leaders, and others. The discussion leaders were Paul J. 
Braisted, President of the Hazen Foundation; Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
President of the University of Rochester; Douglas Knight, President of 
Lawrence College; Arthur E. Murphy, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Texas; and James A. Perkins, Vice-President of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 


Although the discussions were steadily recorded on tape and by steno- 
typists and occasionally subjected to visual recording, and the press had a 
free run of the proceedings, the exchange of views at close range and the 
expression of basic values and differences of opinion went on without formality 
and in complete candor. As several participants said, these discussion sessions 
acquainted everyone with new information and contrasting points of view 
on some of the major dilemmas of the modern world with corresponding 
gains in perspective and insight. 


On Friday evening a panel of visitors from relatively under-developed 
countries talked on the special problems they face in the process of moderniza- 
tion. The speakers were Dr. Diké, already mentioned as writer of one of the 
background papers; Gilberto Freyre, Brazilian social anthropologist; Frank 
Moraes, Indian writer and journalist; and Janes Stanovnik, director of the 
Yugoslav Institute for International Policy and Economics. The moderator 
was Robert Murphy, formerly Under-Secretary of State, now President of 
Corning Glass International. 


The third and final session of round-table discussions on Saturday morn- 
ing was followed by attendance at ground-breaking ceremonies of the Corning 
Community College, and a buffet lunch at the home of Ambassador and 
Mrs. Amory Houghton. This event climaxed a series of luncheons and 
dinners that had delighted and challenged the gourmets. 


The score of guests from abroad included, in addition to Messrs. Aron, 
Diké, Freyre, Malik, Moraes, and Stanovnik, already mentioned, M. A. Allam, 
Salvador de Madariaga, Tengku Dzulkarnian, Sir Oliver Franks, Sir Julian 
Huxley, Gabriele Morello, Julius Stone, Arnaud de Vogué, and Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan. 


The Council was represented by Mr. Burkhardt and present or past 
Board members Merle Curti, C. W. de Kiewiet, William C. DeVane, Henry 
Guerlac, Whitney J. Oates, and Charles E. Odegaard. 


Since the Conference had its quinquepartite division for purposes of 
discussion, and every participant was continually joining new groups in 
coffee breaks, at meals, and over cocktails, no one knows very clearly what 
happened in the Conference as a whole. However stimulating he found his 
own discussion panel and dozens of conversations with friends and strangers, 
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he cannot say definitively how this Second Corning Conference compared with 
the first of ten years ago, or how well it accomplished its objectives. 


However an over-all judgment will eventually be possible. Six months 
ago the planning committee appointed as Conference editor New Yorker 
writer, John Brooks, who will edit a book based on the background papers, 
keynote speech, and round-table discussions. Before the end of May, Mr. 
Brooks is to receive the tape and stenotypist records of everything that was 
said at the five round tables; and he will then begin the unenviable task of 
producing a unified, coherent account of what one hundred conferees on 
five panels said about the individual in modern society. This will be a 
companion volume to Creating an Industrial Civilization, edited by Eugene 
Staley, which in 1952 served as a report on the First Corning Conference. 


Publication is planned for next spring and the ACLS office will be glad 
to notify anyone interested when the book is ready for distribution and where 
it may be obtained. 


CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS (CHEAR) 


In 1958, the Carnegie Corporation of New York approved a grant to the 
Institute of International Education for a program designed to develop close 
personal ties among educators in Latin America and North America, and to 
offer a forum for the informal discussion of mutual problems in higher 
education. In 1960, the Ford Foundation joined the Carnegie Corporation as 
sponsoring agency, thus assuring support for a three-year period of this 
Conference on Higher Education in the American Republics (CHEAR). 


The objectives of CHEAR are accomplished through (1) a series of small 
annual conferences of selected Latin American and North American educators 
to discuss problems of higher education in the hemisphere, (2) visits by 
participating educators to universities in North America and Latin America 
and (3) the development and carrying out of seminars and educational 
projects designed to meet educational needs specified at the annual meetings. 


A preliminary CHEAR conference was held in San Juan in May, 1958. 
Since that date, annual conferences have been held in Mexico City in 1959, 
Santiago in 1960, and in San Francisco in February, 1961. 


Responsibility for CHEAR policies is entrusted to a Council of six and 
the Institute of International Education administers the program. The Council 
(on which President Burkhardt of the ACLS served during the program’s 
first three years) is charged with selecting participants and convening the 
annual conference; planning participants’ visits to institutions of higher 
education in member countries; initiating, reviewing, and establishing priorities 
among the educational projects. ‘The Council meets annually at the time of 
the conference and has one interim meeting. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRrojEcTs SPONSORED By CHEAR 


1. A Comparative Study of Higher Education in the American Republics. 


The project, supported with a grant of $75,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion, is under the direction of Dr. Anisio S$. Teixeira, Secretary General of the 
Commission on Higher Education in Brazil. Dr. Harold Benjamin, Professor 
Emeritus of Education of George Peabody College for Teachers, is senior 
consultant. The study will produce a series of monographs based upon 
information gathered from surveys of the various regions on the organization, 
administration, and support of universities in Latin America and North 
America; the preparation, recruitment, and pay of professors; the selection 
and placement of students; and the instructional research, teaching methods, 
curriculum and service programs of the institutions. 


2. Communication among Scholars. 


A program to improve communications among scholars in Latin and 
North America has been developed under Mr. Burkhardt’s leadership. His 
paper, “Inter-American Scholarly Communication in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences”, has been translated into several languages and has had 
distribution in many countries among colleges and universities, corporations, 
foundations, scholarly and professional societies, government agencies, and 
scholarly journals. The study resulted in plans for a series of inter-American 
scholarly seminars, described below, to be organized by CHEAR. 


3. Inter-American Library Seminar. 


The first of the seminars mentioned in (2) above met in Monticello, 
Illinois, January 25-27, 1961. The twenty-two Latin American and U. S. 
specialists in library science who participated defined the relationship of the 
university library to the university and discussed methods of helping Latin 
American and U. S. libraries broaden their services and improve organiza- 
tional patterns. Besides attending the seminar, the Latin American members 
visited several U. S. university libraries and U. S. members unacquainted with 
Latin American libraries toured universities in Mexico and Central America 
to familiarize themselves with current practices in those areas. 


4. Inter-American Area Studies Programs Conference. 


On February 9-10, 1961, immediately preceding the annual CHEAR 
Conference, CHEAR joined with Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the 
University of California at Los Angeles in convening a small conference to 
consider means of strengthening and expanding Latin American area studies 
programs at U. S. institutions and U. S. study programs at Latin American 
institutions. Americans in the field of Latin American area studies and 
Latin American rectors on their way to the San Francisco conference par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 
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5. Inter-American Sociology Seminar. 


The second of the seminars mentioned in (2) above will be planned and 
carried out by CHEAR in cooperation with the Social Science Research 
Council/American Council of Learned Societies Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies and in conjunction with the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. It is scheduled for August, 1961, near the time of the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association to allow Latin American participants 
to attend the sessions of both bodies and to meet and establish contact with 
people in their own profession. At the seminar will be discussed methods 
of improving communications among sociologists of this hemisphere and 
ways of developing the discipline of sociology. 


6. Inter-American Economics Seminar. 


The third of the seminars mentioned in (2) above will be planned and 
carried out by CHEAR, again in cooperation with the Social Science Research 
Council/American Council of Learned Societies Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies and in conjunction with the American Economics Associa- 
tion. As with the Sociology Seminar, the Economics Seminar will provide 
an opportunity for Latin American and U. S. participants to meet and 
establish contact with specialists in their own professional field, and discuss 
methods of improving communication among economists and of developing 
the discipline of economics. The date for this seminar has not yet been 
determined. 


7. Regional Institute Plan—Central America. 


In order to encourage the activities of the Consejo Superior Universitario 
Centroamericano, the function of which is similar to that of the U. S. 
regional education boards, Dr. Carlos Tunnermann Bernheim, Secretary 
General of the Consejo Superior, and Professor Arturo Aguero Chaves, 
Director of the Department of Philology, Linguistics, and Literature of the 
University of Costa Rica, made a four-week study tour of the United States 
under the auspices of CHEAR. 


8. Latin American University Press Survey. 


An exploratory survey of Latin American university presses, made 
possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation, will be carried out this year 
by Mr. Carlos Bosch Garcia, Distribution Manager of the National University 
of Mexico Press, and Mr. August Frugé, Director of the University of 
California Press. After investigations have been completed at selected 
universities, a report will be prepared on the state of university presses in 
Latin America with specific reference to the possible value of conducting 
a more detailed study to bring about their improvement. 
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TULANE’S POLICY ON FINANCING FACULTY RESEARCH 


(Editor’s Note: The Council heard of Tulane’s policy on 
financing faculty research at the 1961 Annual Meeting and, at our 
request, W. Burlie Brown, ACLS Regional Associate at Tulane, 
provided the statement of the policy printed here. Other Regional 
Associates have been asked to include brief statements on the practices 
of their own institutions with respect to the support of faculty 
research in their May reports, and their replies will be summarized 
in a later issue of the Newsletter.) 


Tulane University has inaugurated a leave-of-absence policy designed to 
make time for productive scholarship available without financial loss to the 
scholar. The program is administered through the University Council on 
Research, a group of senior faculty members selected by a committee repre- 
senting the facilities of the several colleges of the University. 


The Council has, over the years, worked out a procedure for implementing 
the leave policy. Any faculty member who desires leave for research secures 
the approval of his department and his dean for his absence. He must make 
application to at least one national foundation or other agency supporting 
research in his field in addition to his application to the Council. The Council 
makes its decision to support the scholar’s project unconditionally, that is, 
whether or not he receives a foundation grant, well before Christmas. This 
enables him to make firm plans regardless of the outcome of his application 
to an outside agency. 


If he is awarded a national grant, he receives a supplemental grant from 
the University’s research funds sufficient to raise the total amount available 
to him to the level of his salary for the period of his leave. If no foundation 
support is obtained, the Council grants him the full amount, that is, the 
equivalent of his salary. These grants are made for a year, a semester, or 
a summer. In this last instance, the size of the grant is limited to the amount 
the applicant would have earned in teaching the normal two-course “load” 
in one six-week summer session. 


Because available funds are not unlimited, the Council is forced to 
choose each year from among a number of applicants. It makes its decision 
on the basis of the relative worthiness of the research project and the amount 
of assistance previously furnished the scholar. Patently, the latter criterion 
involves some rather anguished moments as the Council tries to balance 
equality of opportunity with the encouragement of productive scholars. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is a private non-profit 
federation of thirty national scholarly organizations concerned with 
the humanities and the humanistic aspects of the social sciences. 


The object of the American Council of Learned Societies, as set forth 
in its constitution, is “the advancement of humanistic studies in all 
fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening of relations 
among the national societies devoted to such studies.” 


The Council was organized in 1919 and incorporated in the District 
of Columbia in 1924. Its principal support comes from the philan- 
thropic foundations, supplemented, on occasion, by government con- 
tracts for specific enterprises. 
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